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(two or three). Formerly many guns were
needecf to produce an effect. To-day, a few suffice.
Hence this consequence, that the numerous ways of
access, more and more necessary to infantry, would be
impracticable if infantry were not helped from close at
hand by an artillery capable of putting out of action
the resisting means of the enemy. The union of both
arms has become more necessary than ever. It is only
when preceded by shells which break obstacles and
silence the fire of enemy guns, that infantry will manage
to move even in small numbers along its avenues of
approach. And as the divisional artillery, be it rein-
forced or not, could not fire from one single central
position along all these means of access in order to clear
them, that artillery will often be brought to subdivide
itself in order to follow and help infantry troops. Thus
we shall have guns attached to a brigade or to a regiment,
this being a temporary device which must not alter our
organic constitution, but on the contrary must be made
to show what elasticity and suppleness have t& be dis-
played nowadays in managing an army. It is further
obvious that the inconvenience resulting from the parcel-
ling and apportionment of batteries becomes much
smaller when we pass from a gun firing tw$ shots a
minute to a gun firing twenty.

One must nevertheless not lose sight of the fact that
the moral effect, the characteristic of artillery, increases
rapidly with the concentration of fire. It is only by
means of an action en masse that ojje can try to secure
important and decisive results.

Moreover, artillery possesses in the highest degree the
means of effecting surprise: it^s able, as soon as it
appears, to make effect follow upon menace without
delay. The reality of the blow follows the first apparition
of danger. It must see to it that its action keeps this
characteristic, and even possesses it, if possible, to an
ever-increasing degree; to this end, destruction must be
made to coincide with the entrance of guns in line, and,
as few direct hits are wanted to put the enemy out
of action, artillery must attempt from the moment of
opening fire (this is made possible by firing processes
as well as by the effects of projectiles) to bracket the
objective widely, even if, in order to reach its result,